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with the base of the cranium. The jugular vein that occupied it could not have 
had half, frequently not one-third, and occasionally not one-fourth of its usual 
diameter. The canalis caroticus of the corresponding side did not appear to 
have undergone any similar contraction of its diameter. Along with the con¬ 
traction of the foramen lacerum posterius, however, a conspicuous enlargement 
of those foramina which transmit veins from the interior to the exterior of the 
skull was very regularly observed: the foramen mastoideum, and foramen parie- 
tale of the corresponding side, for example, were found of two Paris lines in 
diameter, and supernumerary foramina presented themselves in situations where 
none are commonly seen. 

In every skull of a maniac or suicide in the anatomical collection at Kiew, 
Professor Kasloff observed the contraction of the foramen lacerum posterius in 
greater or less degree upon one or both sides; in seventeen of the twenty-one 
skulls belonging to the above category, the peculiarity was remarkably dis¬ 
played. On comparing the foramina lacera of the two sides, he found that where 
the one on the healthy side was four and a hall Parisian lines in diameter, the 
contracted opening measured but two lines; where the healthy orifice mea¬ 
sured four and a quarter lines, the contracted one still measured only two lines; 
where the former measured three and a halt, and two and a half lines, the latter 
measured but one, and one and a half line. 

In quoting these facts, Professor Kaslofl still admits that he has examined 
other skulls of maniacs where he observed nothing of the same kind. It is im¬ 
possible, however, not to regard the instances quoted as full of interest (or the 
pathogeny of insanity. It seems quite certain that the afflux through the caro¬ 
tid and basilar arteries continuing unimpeded, if any, even a very slight hind¬ 
rance to the return of the blood by one of its principal channels be encountered, 
a stasis or accumulation within the vessels of the brain must of necessity ensue, 
and that this can be without influence upon that important organ, “the soul’s 
frail dwelling-place,” is admitted on all hands to be impossible. Now, here is 
a permanent obstacle to the due return ol the blood from the brain, which, if it 
have not entirely escaped the notice of pathological anatomists, which it has not, 
appears never to have been viewed till now in its legitimate connection with and 
bearing upon functional derangement or organic disease of the brain.— Oppen- 
heim Zeitschriftfdr die gesammte Med., Jan. 1814. 

17. Anlipsuric remedies .—Various new modes of curing the itch appear from 

time to time; and if it be true that the thing needful is the destruction of the 
itch insect, it is probable that some remedy may be brought into general use 
which may he equally certain, and loss noisome, than the common sulphur oint¬ 
ment. M. Dornbluelh recommends a combination of two parts of common soap 
and one of powdered while hellebore, made into a paste with boiling water. 
This must be daily rubbed into the parts affected, until the itching is succeeded 
by a burning sensation, after which daily ablutions and clean linen complete the 
cure. i 

M. Aube declares that one friction with oil of turpentine effects a perfect cure; 
M. Cazenave says the same of a solution ol iodine; and it is also stated that 
all essential oils, especially those of anise and peppermint, possess the same pro¬ 
perties.— Pruv. Med. Juurn., 24 Feb. 1811, from Buuchurdal’s Annuaire dc 
Thcrupeutique. 

18. Treatment of Scald Head .—A family named Mahon enjoy an hereditary 
celebrity for the cure of this troublesome malady ; the method which they em¬ 
ploy consisting first of cutting the hair short, and softening the crusts with poul¬ 
tices or hog’s lard, so as to remove them ; and then using every other day a 
depilatory ointment or powder; aline comb being passed through the hair on 
the alternate days, so as to remove the hair which has been loosened by the de¬ 
pilatory. The powder which they employ has been found by analysis to be 
entirely composed of the ashes of vegetables, and the ointment is made of this 
powder with hog’s lard. Now this treatment is not peculiar to the MM. Mahon, 
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for Sydenham used to recommend an ointment composed of equal parts of the 
oils of almonds and of hays, and of the ashes of wormwood, which was applied 
every morning, the head being covered with a pig’s bladder. We perfectly 
well recollect seeing some children a short time since, who had been treated by 
a qua^k with an ointment evidently composed of hog’s lard and potass, the head 
being directed to be covered with a bladder.— Ibid. 

19. Nervous Tremor in Children _Dr. P. Hennis Green relates in the Pro- 

vincial Medical Journal (Feb. 24, 1844,) three cases of nervous tremors, two 
occurring in children of 13, and the third in one of 11 years of age. 

Dr. G. considers it as one of those purely nervous disorders which often pass 
away as rapidly as they have appeared, and leave behind no trace of organic 
lesion to account for the variety or intensity of the symptoms. The chief 
characteristic of the disease is an equable and rapid oscillation of the limbs, in 
the line of flexion and extension. It bears some resemblance to chorea, 
from which it is distinguished by the peculiar oscillatory movement, very 
different from the irregular and involuntary motions observable in the latter 
named affection. The causes of nervous tremor in the adult are various; in the 
child the exciting causes seem to be the same, so far, at least, as we can infer 
from the cases on record. In the three examples which Dr. G. has related, the 
causes of the disease were grief, obstruction of the menstrual function, and the 
action of lead on the system. 

The absence of headache—of convulsive movements—of contraction of the 
limbs—and of other lesions of the motor and sensitive powers, will aid us in 
determining the true nature of the disease. Its treatment must in most cases 
depend on the nature of the affection with which the tremor is associated. The 
case in which the tremor was produced by lead, it was speedily removed by 
active purging. 

20. Large Loses of Nitrate of Potass. By Henry Bennet. —I have, during 
several years, seen the nitrate of potass extensively administered in very large 
doses, and have myself often thus prescribed it. It certainly is an irritant poison, 
and capable of giving rise, as such, to inflammation, and perforation of the sto¬ 
mach, if administered in large doses, but only when taken in the form of pow¬ 
der, or of a very concentrated solution. When largely diluted in a fluid, one or 
even two ounces may be taken in the twenty-four hours, not only without giving 
rise to any toxical symptoms, but with great benefit in certain stages of the 
economy. When the nitrate of potass is given in a small compass, and in a 
single dose, half an ounce will act as an irritant poison, and occasion acute 
inflammation of the mucous surfaces; but if it is largely diluted a much greater 
quantity may prove innocuous, even if given in one dose, and is sure to prove so 
if administered in divided doses during the twenty-four hours. 

It is principally in acute rheumatism that large doses of the nitrate of potass 
have been given. From some researches made by one of my' friends and late 
colleagues, M. Aran ( Journ. des Connais. Medico-Chirur., 1841), it would appear 
that the nitrate of potass was used in large doses in the treatment of rheumatism 
during the last century by several English physicians, whose names I am unable 
to mention, not having M. Aran’s paper by me. I believe, that M. Gendrin, 
the physician to the Hopital de la Pitie, is, of all modern physicians, the one 
who has paid the greatest attention to the therapeutic properties of large doses 
of the nitrate of potass in rheumatism. The number of cases which I have seen 
thus treated must, therefore, be great when we consider that more than two 
thousand patients sojourn in M. Gendrin’s wards each year. Indeed, although 
1 have kept no statistical record, I should say that I have seen treated, or treated 
myself, at La Pitie, in this manner at least seventy or eighty persons labouring 
under acute rheumatism. 

With women we generally commenced with six drachms, rapidly increasing 
the quantity to eight, ten, or twelve. With men we generally began at once 
with an ounce, gradually increasing the dose to ten, twelve, fourteen, or sixteen 



